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POINT THREE is the 
November 1970 monthly magazine 
one shilling of Toc H 


Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 1. to build friendships across 
the barriers that divide man from man; 2. to give personal service; 3. to find their 
own convictions while always being willing to listen to the views of others; 
4. to work for the building of that better world which has been called the 
Kingdom of God. This magazine, which acts as a forum for ideas about Toc H f 
and about the world in which we live, takes its title from the third of these 


Four Points—to think fairly. 


November 1970 


On the cover 


Children playing at a Sava tha Children Fund play- EDITOR Ken Pridoaux-Brune 


group. Muriel Prendergast, Principal Supervisor k 
of playgroups for SCF, writes about the schema ASSOC. EDITOR Huw Gibbs 
on page 210. SCF Photo, Advertising. Display and class- 


ifiod advertisements ara included 
in this magazine. Full rates and 
data can be obtained from the 
editorial office, 


iss 


E m 
€D i nt th re (= Editorial Office, 41 Trinity Square, 
London EC3N 4DJ 01-709 0472 


Letters and articles are welcomed but the opinions expressed therein are not 
necessarily those of the Toc H Movement 


It was over 10 years ago that | first heard 
George MacLeod speak about our being on 
the brink of a revolution in the spiritual realm 
as significant and as far-reaching as the 
Reformation. In about the year 500 came the 
great explosion of missionary activity in the 
Celtic church. In about the year 1000 came 
the development of monasticism, with all 
that that meant for the church in the mediaeval 
period. Soon after the year 1500 came the 
religious revolution sparked off by Luther and 
Calvin. 5,10,15... Now weare approaching 
the year 2000 and already the signs and 
portents of a new spiritual revolution are 
there for thase who have eyes to see. Such, 
as | recall, was the gist of George MacLeod's 
prophetic utterance. In his writings and 
through the work of the lona Community he 
has attempted to show us the outlines of this 
New Reformation. 

Now, from a different quarter and in 
different terms, comes a similar prophecy. 
According to some young people we are on 
the brink of a new spiritual era, the Age of 
Aquarius. | suppose that the first reaction of 
many of us will be to dismiss such talk as just 
another gimmick from the commercial world 
of “pop” music. “Can any good thing come 
out of Woodstock?’ might be a modern 
updating of the ancient sceptic’s comment. 
Such instant dismissal is easy but it ignores 
the fact that Woodstock and the other “pop” 
festivals have come to have symbolic 
significance for many young people. h 
ignores the fact that the long-haired, dirty, 
drug-taking parasites of popularmythology are 
the same young people whom the trembling 
inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, according 
to Percy Compton's report in our last issue, 
found to be, for the most part, tolerant, 
kindly and well-behaved. 

Let us for a moment assume, however 
difficult the exercise may be, that the young 
people who talk about the Age of Aquarius 
really mean what they say. Let us assume 
that they really believe that we are on the 
brink of a new spiritual era. Even the outlines 


viewpoint 


the age of aquarius 


of this new beginning are admittedly hazy, a 
great deal vaguer than the New Reformation 
of which George MacLeod spoke, and yet 
some indications can perhaps be glimpsed. 

Through the slightly woolly togetherness of 
the “pop” festivals comes a feeling of the 
oneness of humanity, of the artificiality of 
national boundaries and divisions of class and 
race. Through all the vague talk of revolution 
comes a genuine protest against racial in- 
equality, against the continuing poverty of 
the Third World and against the wilful 
pollution of the environment which is 
threatening to destroy the quality of life in the 
industrialised countries. The protest may 
come more from the emotions than from 
reason, it may be a response from the gut 
rather than from the head, but it is no less 
genuine for that and deserves to be taken 
seriously. 

Behind much of the “way out” clothing and 
behaviour of the young lies a concern to 
preserve our “humanness”™ in face of the 
increasing bureaucratisation of our world. 
How do we remain free, responsible, loving, 
compassionate human beings in an increas- 
ingly crowded and complex world ? How da 
we prevent the machines from taking over ? 

If this is true, if these are at least some of 
the strands that go to make up this new 
spiritual era, then maybe the Age of Aquarius 
and the New Reformation are not so far apart. 
If this really is what the young are saying then 
we have to recognise that it has a familiar ring. 
The language of the young may be very 
different from ours but what they are saying is, 
in effect, what Toc H has been saying 
through the years, that “people matter". 
However unlikely it may seem at first sight it 
might even turn out that the Age of Aquarious 
could receive some illumination from the 
Toc H Lamp. And it could just possibly be 
that if the revolution comes we might find 
ourselves, to our Surprise and theirs, on the 
same side of the barricades as the young. 


K.P-B. 
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breaking | new ground 


a sense 


of Talbot House is on Tower 
Hill, just across Trinity Square 


belon ing from Toc H headquarters. It 
g has been for many years the 
centre of Tubby’s activities. 
This means, of course, that it 
has a special responsibility 
to demonstrate the best in 
Toc H. How far is Talbot 


House measuring up to that 


Ken Prideaux-Brune epon ity? 


Peter East seen organising a group of Pakistani 


1 : 4 kana 3 aR 
GATED CRC ET P Burgess One of the peculiarities of Talbot House is 


that it is not owned by Toc H. It was given 
to Tubby to assist the work of Toc H and All 
Hallows Church and is owned jointly by the 
Wakefield and Tetley Trusts. It is administered 
by a Management Committee, appointed by 
the Trusts, by Toc H and by All Hallows. 
Nonetheless the house is regarded as a real 
part of Toc H and the warden, Peter East, 
is a full member of the Toc H staff. 

The house provides accommodation for 
39 people, male and female, of different age 
groups, of different racial, social and religious 
backgrounds, all of whom are committed to 
“involving themselves in helping to meet the 
needs of the community around them”. 
Residents work in a club for Pakistani teen- 
agers, ina club for the physically handicapped, 
with vagrants and with Scouts and Guides. 

The activity with the greatest potential for 
future development is the involvement with 
the Asian community in the borough of 
Tower Hamlets. This began when several 
of the residents volunteered to teach English 
to Asian families, either in their homes or by 
bringing the children to Talbot House. It 
soon became apparent that the actual 
teaching was not the most important aspect of 
this scheme. “First comes the relationship 
which is gradually being built up, not only 
with my four children but also with the whole 
family,” says Caro! Shepherd. “I have been 
invited for a meal and each week when | take 
the children home | am invited in for tea- 
Although the mother speaks very little 


English and | speak no Urdu it is surprising 
what we have managed to learn about each 
other |” 

The next step was to arrange a number of 
outings for the Pakistani boys, to the Tower, 
to the Zoo, to museums, anything to introduce 
them to the world outside Brick Lane, where 
most of them live. From these outings has 
grown the rather grandly named “International 
Youth Club”, which meets every Saturday, 
and sometimes on Friday evenings and 
Sundays as well, with a regular attendance of 
between 20 and 30. The responsibility for 
the running of the club has been taken by a 
committee of members. Activities include 
boxing (the money for the purchase of boxing 
equipment has been subscribed by the boys 
themselves), judo, basketball, volleyball and 
indoor games such as skittles and table tennis. 
One very successful weekend camp was held 
during the summer. “The boys,” says Peter 
East, “are very well-mannered. They also 
have a great sense of humour and | thoroughly 
enjoy being with them.” 

The club is planning to put on a show 
to which the boys’ fathers or guardians will be 
invited. Talbot House is beginning to have 
contact with the families and Peter East 
hopes that it may in time prove possible to 
launch a club for adults in addition to the 
youth club. 

This rapidly growing work has helped the 
house to develop close contact with the 
youth officer and community relations officer 
in the borough, and with other local youth 
and community workers. The house, indeed, 
is frequently used for meetings by local 
organisations as well as by Toc H and All 
Hallows Church. Mr. Ashok Basudev has 
recently been appointed as a youth officer to 
work with the Pakistani community and 
Peter East has been invited to become a 
member of the small advisary group that will 
work with him. 


Overwhelmed 


The work with the Pakistani community, 
however, impressive though it is, is only one 
of the activities of Talbot House. Several 
residents, for instance, help at two nearby 
centres for vagrants and homeless men. “The 
men who come,” says Sean Dinnen, “are 
the drop-auts of our society—alcoholics, 
meths drinkers, compulsive gamblers and 
people who have been overwhelmed by 
personal or family problems. At these 
centres the men are given not only food and 
clothing, first aid and a chance to sit in a 
warm place for an evening, but also a point 
of contact with society. After a few weeks 
there one begins to recagnize familiar faces 
and to form friendships with some of the 
men. One man particularly enjoyed classical 


music and used to come round to Talbot 
House to listen to records and several times 
went with residents to concerts at the Albert 


Hall.” Sean and Geoff Ibbotson, the deputy 
warden, are both medical students and are 
thus particularly qualified to help with the 
provision of first aid and medical advice. 


Housebound 


Then there is the Tower Hamlets branch of 
the St. Raphael club for the handicapped, 
which Talbot House helped to initiate about 
a year ago. “Already,” says Ann Maxwell, 
one of the five residents who help regularly 
at the club, “| can see a change in some of the 
members who attend. People who have for 
years been totally involved with themselves 
and their problems are now interested in 
people other than themselves. We have 
started to attend some outside functions, 
some for the handicapped alone, such as the 
sports for people in wheelchairs and their 
attendants run by Hendon Round Table, and 
some ordinary things like theatre outings. 
We now hope to increase in size and maybe 
split into separate meetings for the various 
age groups, as there are over 2,000 handi- 
capped people living in Tower Hamlets, wha 
are housebound.” 

For a great many years the First City of 
London (Lord Mayors Own) Scout Group 
has met in the basement of Talbot House. 
“The cub pack and scout troop carry 
out a full programme,” says the leader, Dave 
Pitman, a Talbot House resident, “with 
outings and weekend camps a regular feature, 
particularly now we have our own minibus.” 
And in April this year the First City of 
Landon (Lady Mayoress’ Own) Guide 
Company reopened after a lapse of many 
years. “We also meet in the basement of 
Talbot House,” says Pam Miller, “and 
therefore hope to have many combined 
activities. We hope the numbers will soon 
increase and are expecting several 11 year old 
Brownies to join us this autumn.” 

In addition members of the house help 
regularly at the Wapping Boys’ Club, which 
is doing a remarkable job with some of 
dockland’s toughest youngsters. This is 
probably the most demanding of all the 
commitments undertaken by Talbot House. 

Even this list does not exhaust the activities 
of the residents of Talbot House. Individuals 
have also been involved with organisations 
such as the Samaritans, tha Cambridge House 
Literacy Scheme and the West Stepney 
Neighbourhood Law Firm as well as visiting 
old people both in hospital and at home. 
The house is also, of course, the home of 
Dora Bullivant's Workshop 42, which is 
already widely regarded as a highly significant 
experiment in community relations. All this, 
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however, is only to describe one part of the 
life of Talbot House. Of at least equal 
significance is the spirit that exists in the 
house. 

One indication of this spirit is the low rate 
of turnover. In a report written last June 
Peter East stated : "15 of our 39 residents have 
been in the house over three years and of the 
rest all but three have been here over six 
months. There is a waiting list of people 
who have applied for residence in the 
knowledge that the house is building up 4 
commitment of voluntary social work in the 
community.” 

Certainly there are sound practical reasons 
for living at Talbot House. “It is centrally 
situated for my work, for theatres, cinemas 
and all that the West End offers,” says Frank 
Gomes, from Pakistan. “The accommodation 
is cheap and good and offers far better value 
than anywhere else.” But for most of the 
residents, including Frank, Talbot House 
offers much more than this: “Perhaps more 
important to me as a foreigner the house 
offers the chance to make friends easily and 
gives one a sense of belonging.” 

The other residents to whom | spoke made 
the same point. Mrs. Gerry Culwick, 
secretary to the Vicar of All Hallows, said: 


Deputy Warden, Geoff. Ibbotson with visitors in 
the basement skittle alley. 


cose 


“| was one of the first three or four w 
residents and, though definitely to 
classified as ‘aged’ in a predomina be 
youthful household, | was very quickly pel, 
to feel at home in the easy-going, foie 
society | found here. My first inore 
were depressing—dark brown paint HE 
dark brown smells! But! found the congas 
cheerful and friendly and slowly a transfor ny 
ation has been achieved in the Biya 
scene’—a transformation to which, it SPO 
be added, her own skill with plants has 
contributed. 


omen 


Time expands 


“My social life now tends to be centred 
round Talbot House rather than the medical 
school,” says deputy warden Geoff Ibbotson 
“and | enjoy the wider range of people which 
1 meet in this way. Also it is through Talbot 
House that | met the idea of social service, | 
spend a large proportion of my time involved 
in this in one way or another. | find that 
it is possible to do social service and study as 
well. it seems that time expands to fit in 
what one feels one has to do.” 

"One other advantage which no other 
Toc H group has,” adds Ramesh Patel, from 
Kenya, “is that at Talbot House lives the Rev. 
Tubby Clayton and so you get a wonderful 
opportunity of getting to know him 
personally.” 

“it is only on special occasions that 
residents congregate in the public rooms,” 
says Peter East, “the focal points of social 
contact being meal times, evening coffee and 
perhaps Top of the Pops. This does not 
mean that the relationships in the house are 
not good—on the contrary they are—but 
privacy also plays an essential part in life 
and our rooms are either singles or doubles 
and serve more as bed-sitters than just 
bedrooms.” 

A residents’ committee is responsible, with 
the warden, for the day-to-day running of 
the house but it is significant that very few 
forma! rules are necessary. Peter East likes 
to talk about the “communal will” and one 
quickly comes to see what he means. There 
is a remarkably unanimous acceptance of 
the basic aims and objects of the house. Of 
course there are tensions as there are in any 
group of people living together—“We try to 
learn from these tensions and to see them as 
playing an important part in developing a 
sense of community,” says Peter East. But 
the dominant impression is one of unity, 
of the “sense of belonging” of which Frank 
Gomes spoke. 

I said at the outset that Talbot House has 
a special responsibility to demonstrate the 
best in Toc H. There can be little doubt that 
it is doing just that. 


Christianity is world 


loyalty 


John Jones 


The second of three extracts 
from talks given at this year’s 
staff conference. John also 
used this material in the 
service of corporate worship 
which closed last month's 
Central Council meeting. 


I want to share a problem with you. My 
problem is how to see us in Toc H linking 
ourselves to the great issues of a liberal and 
humane faith and introducing the grace of 
our particular way of looking at things into 
radical and significant work. Where do we 
pick it up as a true experience and concern 
and how shall we equip ourselves for it and 
proceed in its high calling ? 

First of all we can surely find it in the 
originating experience of Toc H ; the sense of 
an atoning action and fellowship as the true 
memorial for a beloved generation lost in war. 
We still have something of this in the symbols 
and traditions of Toc H. The sense of a 
natural humanity and caring—a way of 
saving the soul alive even within the grim 
confrontations of such a history as war. 
What makes us laugh when we hear a story 
such as the following one? “A Focke Wulf 
had been circling round a convoy most of the 
day. At last a British warship signalled to 
the pilot, ‘For heaven’s sake go round the 
other way—you're making us giddy’. The 
Focke Wulf replied, ‘Anything to oblige an 
Englishman, and changed direction. As 
she did so an armed merchant cruiser let off 
a six inch shell at the German plane. Where- 
upon the warship enquired politely, ‘Any- 
where near you?’ ‘Miles away, thanks,’ 
replied the aircraft, and proceeded to unwind 
the necks of the navy gunners.” As we 
laugh, we give ourselves away. Our common 
humanity is basic. That is why, in spite of 


towering evils, we still treasure a human 
story. 

Over the years of my experience in Toc H 
| have met a good number of men who fought 
in one or other of the wars and sometimes 
both. | can't say lve met any enduring 
hatred amongst them. | remember one 
telling me that after all the indoctrination of 
believing that the only good Hun was a 
dead ‘un he didn't find it easy to accept the 
fact that his own son had now married a 
German girl. “But,” he said, “I soon found 
that she came from a good hard-working 
family and that the poor sods had suffered 
in the war worse than we did.” 

In fact, what | would rather say is this-that 
in the general mind of Toc H there is a basic 
human tolerance and a quick compassion, 
and | think it is reflected in the more wide- 
spread use of the new form of the Ceremony 
of Light. 


Tao timid 


Now what | wonder is this: how much 
further can we take the Movement in the 
interpretation of that new form? If! mention 
political action or some special concern for 
racial recognition and reconciliation is it 
more than the Movement can stand? | am 
inclined to think that we on the staff are too 
timid in thinking these things through and 
chancing our arm. Perhaps we ourselves are 
too engrossed in many things and forgetting 
this one thing needful. Perhaps we are a bit 
scared of being called a foo! with his eyes in 
the ends of the earth. But in the grace of this 
work there is the reward of a true progress in 
the knowledge of God and His living purpose 
in the world and we need only see that the 
starting point is just where we are in the 
inherited traditions and spirit of our 
Movement. 

Is it not time then, and gone time, when 
we should be possessing our true character 
as a Movement and encouraging specific 
enterprises and ways of thinking and working 
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the best things in our 
human experience? In good men there is 4 
world of positive appreciation and creative 
response which is always In jeopardy where- 
ever evil policies take over public affairs at 
home or abroad. 

Now that very kind of spirit is a blessedness 
in our human comradeship and the question 
for us is do we leave it undefended when the 
cruel and impersonal forces bear down on 
our lives? And can we go further in our 
concern and imagination and realize that the 
same good spirit may be struggling for 
recognition in ghettoes and down and out 
places in other lands, among other peoples, 
and that if we are limited in the scope of our 
service we need not be limited and mean and 
insular in our heart and mind and will 
towards other peoples? | would go so far 
as to say that no-one should serve as Staff 
in Toc H who could not say with A. N. 
Whitehead “Christianity is world loyalty”. 


which would defend 


Appropriate action 


| say this because | am afraid that unless we 
have some conviction of this kind the 
Movement itself will quickly make mincemeat 
of us. We shall just go through a machine of 
bureaucracy and business and our names 
are neither written in heaven nor much good 
on earth. But this is just the conviction 
which could make us “‘salt and “light” 
because our branches need to be able to 
interpret their own best instincts in terms of 
human relationships and take appropriate 
action in matters like race and colour and 
housing and also to understand the world we 
live in and the real forces at work init. If con- 
troversy arises and we suffer a few set-backs, 
well, the thing to do then is to read that con- 
troversial gospel, the Gospel of St. John, and 
go back and do better next time. 

To quote Ernst Kasemann*—"The age of the 
atomic bomb is in fact an age of barbarism. 
Any disciple of Jesus who is concerned 


merely to keep his own name cl 
afraid to soil his hands reflects i 
the bourgeoisie which in case of aaa of 
its nightcap over its eyes and torgets eee 
Lord died in a no-man’s land on earth b T 
ween Zealots, although He Himself Na et- 
Zealot... SNS 
“To keep clear of revolutionaries in 
help maintain the status quo is at 
discreditable as it is to rush into the 
revolution. We must sooner or later recognis 
this dilemma, take it seriously, discuss jt see 
at least, temporarily and tentatively solve, it 
“If only we could get away at last from the 
suffocating atmosphere of Provincialism 
where one cannot now get a breath of fresh 
air and certainly not a breath of freedom 
Who is to think internationally if not those 
who preach God's reign on earth? Even in 
Protestantism the incense of the mystery 
religion shuts out our view and gives us no 
freedom of thought and action. What is the 
extent of our solidarity with all those who 
are downtrodden and who have been 
murdered by tyrants? How deeply are we 
moved by the cries for avenging justice, 
which, after all, have a legitimate place in the 
Bible? How much do we hunger and thirst 
for the righteousness which not only restores 
the dead to life but also proclaims a new earth 
and has chosen us to prepare the way for it?“ 
| hope you will not think that I have merely 
been provocative. | amtrying with all my power 
and affection to show how we can be agents 
together in obedience to God's will in our 
time, | believe Our Lord waits upon us to 
feed His flock in all the world. 


“Jesus means Freedom 


ANY VOLUNTEERS? 


Volunteers are essential to the warp and 
weft of the British way of life. And 
what thanks do they get for it? Just ask 
any volunteer. 

Comment Column. 


ean and is 


Order to 
least as 
arms of 


Daily Mail 


welcome point 


The following branches elected new members during September: 


S2cinaspore (w). 
6_—Gimingham (j). 


4_kidsgrove (w), Llanelli (j), Sittingbourne (w). 
een (j), Buckingham (m), Huddersfield (m), Weston & Uphill (j). 
—Alvechurch (m), Bitterne (w), Boston (m), Central (m), Cosby (m), Eastcote (w), Hainault 


(i), Herne Bay (m), Hereford (w), Ipswich (w), Leic i 
1 m), ; ; ter (m), Looe (m), Lymington (w), 
North Hinksey (j), Owton Manor (w), Paris (w), PI a 
: i r t ’ , S. & W. London 
Area (w), Syston (m), Trimley (w), Winsham (j). eurer. S. & 


We extend a warm welcome to the 55 new members. 
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SENOS 


a project—is learning 
about people 


With this second selection 
of photographs fromthe 1970 
project programme we print 
the remarks of Pamela Francis 
who attended the Frimhurst 
Centre as a volunteer and 
later wrote of her experiences 
in a CSE research paper on 
Toc H. 


We all enjoyed this week, the friendliness of 
complete strangers, the desire to help 
someone in some way, the way everyone 
“had a go” at anything and everything. 

We got on the right side of the families in 
the house, by not “shoving” ourselves down 
their throats, or by suggesting that they 
should be thankful for what we were doing or 
making them accept us. We were invited 
to a party which was a friendly sign, the men 
talked about cars and football and we all felt 
as if we'd achieved something, not just 
material, but in relationship with people, 
which is something everyone should learn. 

We found that there were people living in 
this country who are not as well off as we 
are for stable, permanent families, friends and 
homes. And, | think, you need to see them 
to realise this. You can be told about them 
every day but you really need to meet and 
talk to people in this position before assessing 
them, and to find out what you, personally, 
can do to help them. Toc H obviously found 
that improvement in their living conditions 
would help. 

No-one in the group was shy (after 
Friday night) or pushing or boastful, but 
everyone was natural and all “mucked in”. 


Top 
Janet Atkinson, from Claygate, Surrey, sits 
unruffled at the Bristol holiday play centre, while 
her littla charges charge! 

Photo Evening Post Bristol 


Bottom Left 
Being strangled is Malcolm Knight, son of Bob, 
at the Ladywood playscheme, Birmingham. 


Bottom Right 

Picnic lunches belng dispensed with a smile by 
Margery Knight, wife of Bob, at Birmingham. 
Everyone agreed that our Admin. Padre, project 
leader, had his uses. 


Acceptance Worid 


Alec Churcher 


The slow satanic alchemy 
Of a remote compassion 
Hardens the arteries j 
Until the pitiful heart 

That once so hotly bled 

Colder colder grows 

And though it knows it not 

Is suddenly dead. 


Remotely viewed 

Reality itself becomes unreal 

And on the television screen 

Truth merges into fiction. 

Vietnam's anguish is no more 

Than another Play of the Week 

And the obscene hatreds of Ulster 

A new horrific serial 

To be viewed at regular hours 

And objectively reviewed 

By Our Man in Belfast 

While we refill our glasses 

And wait for the Val Doonican Show 
Comfortably immunised 

From all fierce and transforming emotion 
So that all that seems left to do 

ls to complain, if we remember it, 

To the Great Producer. 


So is the currency of caring 
Debased by non-involvement } 
And the gold of compassion 
Turned to indifferent dross. } 


God be praised then 

For all the non-accepters 

Of their own futility, 

For all who, contrary to reason, 

Lift forlorn and useless banners 

In challenge to apathy, 

Kindling again if only for a moment 
The divine transforming spark, 
Whose small heroic gestures, 
Ineffective, wasteful, 

Are like an alabaster box of ointment 
Poured at the feet of Love. 
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personality point 


Photo: Essex Weekly News 


JANET RAUCH 


Described in the Essex News as an “artist 
with a needle”, Central Executive Committee 
member, Janet Rauch, has recently completed 
a beautiful set of dolls in costumes of 
the 22 cantons, or regions, of Switzerland. 
Correct to the smallest detail—she thinks little 
of spending several hours decorating a tiny 
piece of ribbon with authentic French knots 
—the dolls have been widely exhibited. 

Janet is Swiss by marriage and her hobby 
is research into the local emblems, costumes 
and flags of Switzerland. 


Hon. Staff. The following have accepted 
appointments to the honorary staff—in East 
Anglia Area: C. A. (Cabby) Bowyer, 5 Duke 
Road, Gorlston, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. In 
South Western Area: F. J. A. (Harry) Olver, 
26 Dillons Road, Creech St. Michael, Nr. 
Taunton, Somerset. 


Central Council. A full report of the first 
meeting of the integrated Toc H Central 
Council, held at Swanwick on October 23-25, 
will appear in the December issue of 
Point Three. 


Toc H Film. The Finance Committee have 
decided that the hire charge of £2 for the new 
film “Many Things” should be waived. The 
Committee is anxious that no one should be 
deterred from making the fullest possible use 
of the film by reason of a hire charge. On 
the other hand a film is obviously an expen- 
sive item and equally obviously the film will 
need to be replaced in a few years’ time. 
With this in mind branches are asked wher- 
ever possible to make a donation when they 
borrow the film. 


World Chain of Light. Copies of the Mess- 
age from Colsterdale have been distributed to 
branches. The line of longitude passes 
through Salisbury and Christchurch, east of 
Birmingham, west of Leeds. It is suggested 
that branches in the U.K. observe the 


Ceremony on either December 11 or 12, as 
most convenient, and thereby support Colster- 
dale at both ends of the Chain. 


Point Three 


The Publications and Publicity Com- 
mittee has reluctantly decided that it is 
no longer able to maintain the present 
very low price of Point Three. Not only 
are printing costs continually soaring 
but yet another massive increase in 
postage costs is in the offing. From 
mid-February postage on single copies 
will be 6d. As from the March 1971 
issue, therefore, Point Three will cost 
7np. Bulk orders of 10 or more copies 
sent to the same address will cost 6np 
each, including postage in each case. 
We believe that Point Three will remain 
remarkably good value. 


obituary 


We regret to announce the death of the following members: 


In April: Ronald R. Lane (Bolsover). In July: Frank J. Boswell (Tottenham), William G. 
Brown (Guernsey Northern), Leslie V. Wass (Catshill). In August: Alfred G. Brooks (Wey- 
mouth), Annie Carswell (Dalton-in-Furness), Ellen M. Champion (Woking), Ada M. Parker 
(Workington), Edith C. Tarpey (Huddersfield), Walter L. Wentworth (Bridlington). In 
September: Eric B. Barker (Chaifonts), C. Tilden Curties (North Walsham), Cecil M. Garrett 
(Cambridge), Ethel L. Hall (Eastbourne), Victor G. King (Cosby), Jack L. Linnington (Cam- 
bridge), the Rev. George T. S. Prentice (Kent Area), Reginald L. Prosser (Wednesfield), 
Edwin Warwick (Beds & Herts Area). 


We give thanks for their lives. 
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a mother’s place is jj 


Muriel Prendergast, 


Principal Supervisor, 
SCF Playgroups 


Earlier this year, three families from play- 
groups run by The Save the Children Fund in 
two London Hostels for homeless families, 
which included three mothers and nine pre- 
school children ranging from eight months to 
five years of age, went on holiday with one 
of the SCF Playgroup Supervisors to the 
Fund’s Open-air Pursuits Centre in Sussex. 
This Centre, surrounded by miles of lush 
countryside, woods, fields and farms is 
indeed very different from the environment 
in which these families normally live. 

The children’s immediate reaction to the 
three dormitories was: “Cor, look at all 
these beds.” (These children normally sleep 
two in a bed.) And: “Mum—where are all 
the nurses—you're not going to leave me ?“ 
The last time John (4) had been in the 
country was when he went into a residential 
home while his mother had her fourth baby 
at 22 years. 

In the relaxed and friendly atmosphere of 
the country, without the hostility and pressure 
so often met in and around the hostels, the 
playgroup supervisor stayed with the families, 
helping with chores, arranging outings and 
generally getting to know and understand 
these families better. 

“Hilary, our rubella child,” reports one of 
the playgroup leaders, “had an appointment 
to see the head of the nursery class for 
admission to the school for deaf children. 
She passed all the tests with flying colours 
and was told she was too bright for them. 
Her mother was so thrilled and they told her 
to leave Hilary at the playgroup until she 
was five years old and then she would most 
likely be accepted at the partially deaf school. 
She is learning a new word every week and 
her social contact has improved tremend- 
ously.” 

“Michael, this group's ‘problem child’, now 
settles for longer periods of play, but still 
has occasional unpredictable moments of 
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As "ag 


SCF Photo 


darting aggressiveness. The clinic doctor 
feels that the playgroup is giving Michael 
real and sufficient help, and in fact persuaded 
the parents, who were planning to move, to 
remain in the area as Michael's continued 
attendance at the playgroup was considered 
essential for him.” 

The above extracts, taken from my Play- 
group Supervisors’ reports, highlight some of 
the difficulties that many children have to 
face and also show how we at The Save 
the Children Fund are endeavouring to heip 
by providing as rich an environment as is 
possible for the under-fives in their play- 
groups. Providing excursions and holidays 
wherever practicable also helps to widen 
the children’s and parents’ horizons. 


Living world 


Many children stili live in overcrowded 
homes. High blocks of flats allow little 
scope for active play: play has to be “quiet” 


s 7 E 
a. 


1 the playgroup... 


because of neighbours above, below and on 
either side, and there is no easily accessible 
outdoor play space. 

Where and how can these children play? 
| believe that through play a child discovers 
his own self. Play is the child’s living world 
and is as essential to his development as food 
is for his body. We at The Save the Children 
Fund were aware of this great need for so 
many of our children who were living in 
appalling conditions, and soon after the 
Second World War we opened playgroups to 
relieve their plight. 

Starting a playgroup is not always easy of 
course. Apart from the cost, premises have 
to be found and in many of the areas in which 
SCF works this can be difficult. Often the 
buildings are large Victorian-type church 
halls with inadequate storage space: often 
SCF must share the premises with another 
organisation. Every day equipment must be 
put out and then, at the end of the day, 
packed away again. But in spite of these, 


and many other difficulties SCF, recagnising 
that every child has the right to play in a 
relaxed and happy atmosphere, continues to 
open playgroups in areas of social need. 

One cannot, however, consider the child 
by himself alone. He is part of his family and 
his family is part of him. SCF is now giving 
a great deal of thought to the role the mother 
herself might play in the playgroup. In the 
early days, when we first opened playgroups. 
it was felt that the greatest need for the 
mother, and one which would, in fact, 
benefit the whole family, was for her to have 
a complete break for at least a couple of 
hours from her pre-school children. Living as 
she often was in overcrowded conditions, with 
the children almost literally underfoot the 
whole time, a short break each day, it was 
felt, would at least give her a “breathing 
space“, a chance to shop in comfort, to visit 
a neighbour or just simply to relax. 


Social outing 


For many of the mothers with children at 


SCF playgroups this is still of primary 
importance and something they can 
appreciate and enjoy. They know their 


children are safe and happy within the 
playgroup and they can enjoy, without 
feelings of guilt, a period of freedom away 
from the constant demands of their young 
children. For many mothers the visit to the 
playgroup each day is a social outing in itself. 
She meets other mothers with young families, 
living in similar conditians to herself and 
with similar problems. She finds the play- 
group leader a “neutral” person, easy to 
confide in and someone who is immensely 
interested in her particular children and in 
her special problems. One mother used to 
hand her housekeeping money to the play- 
group leader each week for her to dole out to 
her as she needed it. If she handled it 
herself, she knew it would be spent on the 
first day and that there would be nothing 
left for the rest of the week. In another area 
where SCF has a playgroup, two of the 
mothers witnessed a shooting. Extremely 
upset, they sought comfart and company at 
the playgroup as they were too distressed to 
stay at home. 

| believe that one of the great strengths of 
SCF playgroups is the extremely good 
relationships which exist between the staff 
and parents. Coffee mornings are run 
regularly by many of the playgroup leaders 
for the mothers of the children attending the 
playgroup. One playgroup leader serves 


coffee or tea for which a small charge is 
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A squeal of delight is sure to accompany a little 
girl’s first ride on a grown up slide. SCF Photo 


Make Hovis 
your 


daily bread. 
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made each morning. The mothers enjoy 
their drink and friendly chat with each other 
before going off to their various chores. 
Many of the mothers arrange and help with 
jumble sales to raise funds, some fathers 
help to repair broken equipment and at all 
times, fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
aunts and uncles, grans and grand-dads are 
welcome at the playgroup. 


Unsuspected talents 


Today, however, | feel that perhaps many 
of the parents could play a more positive part, 
and without putting any pressure on them at 
all, mothers are encouraged to help in a 
voluntary capacity in the actual running of the 
playgroup. They can learn a great deal from 
watching their own, and other, children at 
play and SCF can learn a great deal from 
them. It can give them a great sense of 
achievement to be actively involved in 
helping in the playgroup and they feel, as 
indeed the children do, that it is really “their” 
playgroup. Many have discovered un- 
suspected talents for telling stories, in helping 
with creative activities, or in simply just 
listening and talking with the children in a 
friendly and informal! fashion. 

Of course there are problems. Many of the 
mothers are not yet ready for this experience. 
Some feel insecure and unable to spend a 
whole session with a large group of children. 
Sometimes the playgroup leaders themselves 
feel that the mothers’ presence can lead to a 
deterioration in the standard of play. But 
none of these problems are insuperable. 
With time, and patience, and understanding 
on both sides these problems will disappear 
and the playgroup will then indeed play an 
even more vital part in the community. 


ANY VOLUNTEERS? 


Should lightning strike the clubhouse and 
curdle the beer an instant faction will form, 
putting the blame on the committee. They 
will demand an emergency meeting of all 
members—and fail to turn up for it. Ask 
any committee. 1 
The volunteer, bless him, is society's 
willing sucker, the fall guy for the rest of 
us. 

Salute him this weekend. 

Oh, you'll meet him all right. 

He'll be the one who sees that old George 
has had one too many and volunteers to 
drive him home. That's courage for you. 


Ask George's wife ! 
Comment Column. Daily Mail, 


where are you going? 


Vic Chittenden, Hartley 
Wintney branch, thinks that 
branches do not pay enough 
attention to the election and 
role of the pilot. 


How often branches have elected one of 
their number as pilot without giving sufficient 
consideration to the vital importance of this 
office! Because we are a Christian Move- 
ment we are in great danger of tolerating 
apathy and inefficiency. Let us be honest 
about it; we know perfectly well that at 
many branch AGM’s names are bandied 
about without the slightest consideration as 
to whether the chap named is prepared to 
take on the office, or whether he is suitable. 
Still less, it seems, are branches prepared to 
arrange any sort of long term training or 
understudying of officers. No, the least line 
of resistance is to persuade Joe Bloggs to 
accept office for no better reason than that 
time is getting on, no-one else seems willing 
and Joe (perhaps with vital reservations) 
accepts. 

We might get away with this in respect 
of the secretary and the treasurer, as usually 
someone is prepared to cope with these 
tasks with varying degrees of efficiency. 
But the pilot is another matter... What do we 
expect of a branch pilot? Have the majority 
of us any idea what his role is, or should be? 

First and foremost the branch pilot is a 
layman. It was never intended that he should 
act as a substitute for the branch padre. This 
misapprehension could have arisen because 
the pilot or padre is usually asked to take 
home going prayers. This in itself is a major 
error of judgement, as any member should be 
asked to take prayers, whether or not the 
padre or pilot is present 

The pilot, as the name implies, should be 
sufficiently clued up to be able to guide the 
branch; and to do this he has to be absolutely 
sure of, or by his own industry seek to 
become familiar with, all aspects of Toc H 


thought and activity. In short, the pilot, to 
be of any use at all, must be able to impart, 
and train others to impart, the relevance of 
Toc H in this modern age. It comes down 
to the fact that the ideals of the Movement 
have got to be seen as relevant taday, or 
they are not worth the paper they are written 
on. 

The Initiation ceremony (again quite often 
left to the pilot) should be so conducted, 
from the heart, that the new member will 
remember it for the rest of his life—otherwise 
it is better to dispense with the ceremony 
altogether. All ritual and ceremonial, unless 
conducted with preparation, sincerity and 
imagination, is useless. 

Just a word about fellowship. We talk a 
great deal about itin Toc H. Some branches 
think they have it—God knows, they have 
not. Some, alas, have no clear idea what 
fellowship really is. It cannot be arranged, 
or bought, it conforms to no set pattern—it 
has to be experienced. The pilot should, 
without advertising the fact, know each and 
every member, his job, his family, and any 
possible problems and difficulties. Attend- 
ances should be noted and prolonged 
illnesses and absences followed up. A 
special watch should be kept on new 
members as there is grave danger that in 
their newly found enthusiasm they will allow 
themselves to become over-committed to 
branch activities, so that eventually they 
burn themselves out and drift away. 

Lastly, the office of pilot is a rewarding one, 
because he needs to enlighten himself if he 
is to be of any use to his branch. If there is 
no effective pilot there is no stability and the 
branch has no idea what it is about, and still 
less where it is going. 


ASK ME ANOTHER 


The Church of England Inquiry Centre receives about 13,000 inquiries every year. Writing 
in The Guardian about the centre, Baden Hickman recalled these two requests from the public. 
A schoolgirl wrote: “We're doing God this year; please send me full details and pamphlets.” 
A man telephoned to say he was interested in spending a quict weekend in a convent. He was 
advised it might be easier to find accommodation in a monastery. 
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newspoint 


Lowestoft experiment in 
community care 


Those concerned with the care of the 
mentally ill are increasingly aware of 
the need to find ways of getting patients 
out of institutions and into the com- 
munity as soon as possible. Thanks to 
a legacy left by one of their members, 
Mrs. Eva Carter, Lowestoft women’s 
branch have been able to co-operate in 
an interesting experiment in this kind 
of community care. A bungalow has 
been rented from the Corporation and 
the branch have paid for its decoration 
and for furniture, crockery and cur- 
tains. The bungalow accommodates 
three or four women at any one time, 
who look after themselves and are 
self-supporting—one of the present 
residents is able to go out to work, the 
others are on social security. Residents 
are selected by the hospital. The 
experiment is the brain child of the local 
welfare officer, who keeps in close 
contact with the residents. Members of 
the branch call on them and take them 
gifts a1 Christmas time. The experi- 
ment has been in operation for about a 
year now and the branch and the 
welfare officer are considering extending 


it by renting additional properties. 
Says Mrs. Edna Patrick, Lowestoft 
branch secretary: “We should like to 
get more such people out of hospital and 
let them be self-supporting. We are 
hoping that this work can be extended 
so that more patients who are able to 
leave hospital but have nowhere to go 
can be cared for in this way.” 


Operation “optic” 


starts at 
North Walsham 


North Walsham branch has now be- 
come the national collecting and des- 
patching centre for old spectacles for 
onward transmission to the Vellore 
Hospital in South India. A local 
optician has generously offered to test 
and grade the spectacles before they are 
forwarded to India. Spectacles may be 
sent to Peter Pashley, 33 Bradfield 
Road, North Walsham, Norfolk. “We 
hope you will keep us busy,” says Peter. 


MYTHS ATTRACT SHOW CROWDS 


Ved Curry 


From time to time Toc H in Northamp- 
ton has been privileged to stage an 
exhibition of publicity material at the 
annual British Timken Show held at 
the end of August, and considered by 
many to be the best of its kind in the 
county and, indeed, for miles around. 
An application was made this year to the 
Show secretary and in July the branch 
was notified that a 12 ft. x 12 ft. marquee 
had been allocated for the Show on 
Friday and Saturday, August 28/29, in 
the company’s sports ground in Duston. 

A suitable display kit comprising two 
large and eight smaller panels was 
borrowed from the Region and erected, 


GRANNY GETS THE POINT 


A still from a new film made by the Decimal Currency Board. The film takes a forward 
look to the introduction of new coins and some of the problems that may terrify the 
aldarly. This film has a happy andna: 


and together with literature and Jeaflets 
obtained from HQ and a large quantity 
of back numbers of Point Three, an 
attractive exhibition was arranged which 
made the best use of the available space. 
Externally, a large banner, about 10 ft, 
wide, painted in yellow and blue, with 
bold lettering—“TOC H, WHAT IS 
IT? COME AND FIND OUT” was 
erected to draw attention to the marquee. 
This had been constructed for use on 
earlier occasions, notably the Jubilee 
Year. 

The weather was warm and sunny on 
both days and members were present 
throughout Friday afternoon and into 
the evening, and nearly all day on 
Saturday and it is gratifying to report 
that a certain amount of interest was 
aroused among the passers-by, despite 
some discouragement beforehand. 
Clearly the branch would have liked 
to see much more interest shown, 
but it is generally held that it was not 
altogether a wasted effort. Oddly 
enough a hand-drawn poster “OLD 
MYTHS DIE HARD” and stating 
what Toc H is NOT appeared to 
attract most attention, and a number of 
people were persuaded to step inside 
to see what Toc H IS and DOES. 


; “Sometimes people see‘church’ 
, in the telephone book and ring 
| us. We always do what we can 
) or refer them to a parish priest 
t or the samaritans.” 

Baden Hickman—Guardian writ- 
' ing about the Church Of Eng- 
land Enquiry Centre. 
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THE DAY THAT THE RAINS CAME 


Doris Wallace 


We often read in Point Three of 
successful fêtes and ‘‘do’s”—indeed we 
have ourselves, at times, written in to 
describe some such event in Hoddesdon 
—but a recent weekend caused me to 
reflect “How often do we hear of 
complete and utter wash-outs?” Yet 
they must happen to us all at times. 

Once a year Hoddesdon invites all 
organisations to join in the Town 
Carnival. We have a gay procession of 
floats—most local firms lend out their 
lorries—and on the field afterwards we 
each have our stalls, and all profits made 
go to our own organisations. 

This year was no exception. Sep- 
tember 12 was the day. The week 
before was bright, sunny and warm. 
All plans were made. The men put up 
their “roll-a-penny” stall on Friday 
night; the women priced all the goods 
which so many friends had made and 
donated, and arranged the prizes for a 
raffic; then we waited to set it out the 
next day, and confidently expected to 
make enough to wipe out the Move- 
ment’s deficit. 


Deluge 


Then it happened. Ir rained! It 
started at midnight. By breakfast-time 
it was a deluge. Always optimistic, we 
arranged to go to the field and try to set 
out the goods at lunch-time. Clad in 
macs and boots we splashed to the site, 
and, along with other enthusiasts, we 
set out our wares. For one brief spell 
the rain stopped, and we even set out 
some tooks at the side of our covered 
stall. Then it began to rain again. Nor 
nice gentle rain, but sheets of it. We 
began to congratulate ourselves that we 
had one of those covered market-stalls, 
but then we found that whoever had 
erected it had put the roof on back to 
front. 

Three times it filled up, and three 
times the wind caught it, whipped it up, 
and sent huge deluges of icy water all 
over us, down our necks, and into our 
boots. One of our members paddled 
her way home and returned with a big 
fishing umbrella (we don’t give up too 
easily) but it was a little too late really. 
The few customers we had contributed 
their share of rain as they bent over the 
goods, and the water streamed off their 


umbrellas on to the stall. In the middle 


of this, the procession drove on to the 
field. 


Wettest 


Never can a Carnival have looked so 
wet and bedraggled. Seven visiting 
Carnival Queens, heroines all, tried to 
wave cheerfully from their wet thrones 
as their floats led the procession, 
followed by Scouts, Cubs, Red Cross, 
etc., and finally our local Girl Guides. 
They were the wettest of the lot, but 
they were trying to sing! All transport 
arrangements had gone hay-wire be- 
cause of the weather, but for the 
Guides, at least, Toc H went into 
action. Three of the men helped the 
girls down from the float, and bundled 
them into “Tubby”, our Toc H 
ambulance, and within minutes they 
had all been whisked off to their homes. 
Then we returned to our stalls. A 
depressing sight. The colour from the 
book-covers was running, they were 
sitting in a big red puddle. We gathered 
everything up just as it was, in the cloth 
we'd used to cover the stall, and pushed 
it into a car boot. The books we 
poured into a carton. 

Along with all the other stall- 
holders we abandoned ship and waded 
home. We had sold seven raffle- 
tickets, and all our goods had to be 
dried out and made presentable again. 
Hardly a success story, but I bet it’s 
happened to lots of us. And next year 
we shall of course go ahead with the 
same kind of plans, so perhaps next 
year Headquarters will be luckier. 


36 miles of 
film shown at 
Chippenham 


36 miles of 16 mm film—that’s what 
Reg Coates and Charles Evans need 
every year for their weekly film shows 
at Greathouse Cheshire Home. Un- 
daunted they are talking about extend- 
ing the service to other similar homes. 
The films, mainly shorts, cover a wide 
range of topics and many of them lead 
to lively discussion. 
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Staking a 
claim 


A treasure hunt was one of the main 
attractions at the Toc H stand at the 
Hereford Show on Bank Holiday 
Monday. The main object of the stand 
was to publicise the work of the 
Movement and leaflets were distributed 
to some of the 20,000 people who 
attended the Show. Manning the stand 
when this picture was taken were Ron 
Sanders and Tom Pullen of Hereford 
branch. 
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STILL ACTIVE ON 
THE ROCK 


A recent visitor to Tower Hill has been 
Jock Brown, home on holiday from 
Gibraltar. Jock offers hospitality to 
many hundreds of young people, of 
many nationalities, at what was once the 
Toc H services’ club in Gibraltar. In 
addition to his work with these travel- 
lers Jock is also asked to undertake a 
considerable amount of informal wel- 
fare work for the services. He asks us to 
say that he very much hopes that any 
Toc H members visiting Gibraltar will 
look him up. His address is South 
Bastion, Gibraltar. 


SQUARE ONE 


Candidates for membership of 
Toc H will chew over the four 


points carefully, and please not 
swallow them whole. 


Tubby, Toc H Journal, Dec. 1925 


Lady Serota stresses need for 
community care 


The text of a lecture entitled Family 
Health and Social Services in the’70’s by 
Lady Serota, Minister of State for 
Health and Social Security in the last 
government, has just been published by 
the National Institute for Social Work 
Training. In a general review of the 
future development of the social services 
in the light of the reforms arising from 
the Scebohm Report Lady Serota 
Stresses the important role of the 
volunteer, particularly in relation to the 
mentally handicapped. “Community 
care,” she says, “does not mean simply 
care in the community but care by the 
community. We will have achieved 
little if we gradually move mentally 
handicapped people out of hospitals to 
be isolated and ostracised in segregated 
homes which have no real contact with 
the local community. This is one of the 
most important reasons why volunteers 
necd to be recruited and encouraged to 
work alongside the paid staff of the 
social services department. If the 
mentally handicapped are to be accepted 
by the community, volunteers have a 
major role to play as community 


educators and opinion leaders as well as 
providers of services.” 


Lady Serota also has some pointed 
remarks to make on the subject of 
community participation: “It is general- 
ly accepted that the community ought 
to be involved in meeting its own necds 
and solving its own problems. This has 
a special importance as a method of 
preventive social work. But I hope that 
we would all agree that community 
participation should not consist simply 
of persuading a community to make the 
best of and adjust to an inadequate 
social environment as the previous 
generations of social caseworkers at- 
tempted to assist their individual clients 
to do. We must expect community 
participation to lead to a demand for 
change , . . I am convinced that the 
movement for community participation 
should grow and will grow and that 
important lessons will be learnt from 
experiments now in progress. I am 
equally sure that some may find the 
results uncomfortable in that they may 
well challenge established authority.” 


The full text of Lady Serota’s 
lecture may be obtained from: 
N.LS.W.T., 5/7 Tavistock Square, 


London, WC1, priced 5s. 


Venture Scouts 
help with Flag Day 


Toc H has throughout its history had 
very close connections both with the 
Scout movement and with the British 
Leprosy Relief Association. These 
links were proved still to be active 
recently when a group of Venture 
Scouts helped with a house-to-house 
collection arranged by Bakewell joint 
branch, in Derbyshire, as a contribution 
to a LEPRA flag day. A total of £80 
was raised, “far in excess of our highest 
hopes,” writes Point Three corres- 
pondent Harold Webster, “very sub- 
stantially due to the magnificent work 
of the Venture Scouts and other friends 
of the branch.” 


Builders’ bun-fight 


Forty-two residents at the British Home 
and Hospital for Incurables, in 
Streatham, London, are Toc H Builders 
and Streatham women’s branch arranged 
an annual tea party for them at the 
hospital. This year they were told 
about the exciting summer play scheme 
that had been organised by Toc H on 
the Waddon Estate, Croydon. 


“Second wind” 
to Sweden 


A balloon released at a Carnival run by 
Toc H in Buckingham in September 
reached Sweden the following day. Ir 
was received back in Buckingham the 
day after. Some balloons sold and 
released on the previous Saturday were 
wafted by a gentle breeze towards 
Oxford, but on the following Monday, 
when further balloons set off, a strong 
wind to the north east must have 
carried one of them across the North 
Sea, between Norway and Denmark, to 
its landing place near the lake of Angen 
in Sweden. 

Fifty cards were soon returned to the 
organisers telling where other long 
distance balloons had landed, and more 
would come later, but will any beat that 
780 miles journcy to Sweden, which 
took only 24 hours? Second Wind ts a 
Toc H book written by former Adminis- 
trator John Calif. Available from 
Publications Office, 15 Trinity Square, 
London, EC3N 4BS. Price 3s. 6d. 


“MARTHA” AT NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 


People all over tha country ramember with gratitude a cup af tea and a smile from 


valunteer crews of “Martha’’. 


at the National Eisteddfod held at Ammanford, Carmarthenshire. 
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The mobile “Toc H goodwill bus” was again present 


Photo. E. R. Phillips 
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SOUTH AFRICAN VOLUNTEERS 
HAVE CLOSE LINKS WITH TOC H 


From “The Compass" 


A memorandum outlining the organisa- 
tion and policy of the Volunteers was 
presented to the Volunteers’ national 
convention in Johannesburg on July 
11th-13th. It is a historic document, 
in that it formally states that the 
Volunteers, while having a separate 
identity, are an integral part of Toc H, 
that they “emphasise the Christian 
basis on which they operate and under- 
line their obligation to promote among 
all people a wide human interest in the 
lives and needs of their fellow men, 
irrespective of race and creed”. 

The obligation, as seen in the docu- 
ment, is a two-way one, with strong 
links between Toc H and Volunteer 


units, and Toc H supporting the 
Volunteers and assisting in their 
expansion. The Volunteers will 


appoint their own area committees, 
will be represented on the Toc H 
national and area bodies, and accept 
responsibility to the Family Purse. 

As for conditions of membership, 
candidates must have taken an active 
and regular part in the affairs of a 
Volunteers group for at least three 
months. 

Recognition of Volunteer groups will 
lic with the appropriate Toc H joint 
Area committec on the recommendation 
of the Volunteers’ Area committee, and 


similar provision is made for the closure 
of groups which fail to function in the 
spirit of Toc H or in keeping with 
Statutory obligations. Each Volunteer 
group shall have a committee of at 
least five, including chairman, secretary, 
treasurer and jobmaster. 

It is heart-warming to see this 
evidence of family feeling between 
Toc H and the Volunteers. 


100 year old who 
wants to travel 


Among those who took part in a recent 
outing organised by Sandwell branch, 
Birmingham, was Mrs. Jane Mears, 
who is aged 100. Mrs. Mears is an 
enthusiastic participant in the monthly 
bingo sessions organised by the branch 
at the home where she lives. Branch 
secretary John Smith tells us that when 
he last visited the home she was doing 
some mending without the aid of 
glasses. John understands that as a 


young girl she was on the staff of 
Buckingham Palace, and adds: “During 
the morning of the outing she cold the 
matron of the home that she would like 
to travel as much as possible during 
her lifetime.” 


Toc H funds. 


12s. 6d., and 10s., to: 


London, 


LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE DRAMATIC & OPER- 
ATIC SOCIETY have again offered two perform- 
ances of their annual musical production for 
The play ‘LOCK UP YOUR 
DAUGHTERS’ with music by Lawrie Johnson 
and lyrics by Lionel Bart will be presented on 
Tuesday, 5th January, 1971 and on Wed- 
nesday, 6th January at 7.30 p.m. at the 
Golden Lane Theatre, E.C.1. 
(nearest Underground: Barbican). 


Applications for tickets, priced at £1, 15s., 


G. W. Ashfield, Chairman, Toc H Joint 
Appeals Committee, 15 Trinity Square, 
EC3N 4BS or telephone Ken 
Rogers on 01-709 0472. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Priest among the 
bright lights 


Strip-teasers, drug addicts, hippies and 
flower children—such are the parish- 
ioners of John Hestor, the Rector of 
Soho in the heart of London’s West 
End. In Soho is my Parish (*) he tells 
the story of his ministry in this unique 
parish. The book is immensely read- 
able and full of compassion and 
understanding, “revealing,” writes 
Andrew Cruickshank in commending 
the book, “beneath the apparent 
sophistication of Soho the need and 
desire for simple, human relationship”. 
We have invited John Hestor to write 
for Point Three about the problems of 
the inner city as he sees them from his 
Particular vantage point. Meanwhile 
Soho ts my Parish can be warmly 
commended to Toc H members. 


The making of 
a book 


A book is made for you, by R. H. 
Havercroft, a former chairman of the 
Toc H Literature and Publications 
Committee (as it was then called), has 
just been reissued in a new, revised 
edition (**). The book deals with all 
aspects of book production and is an 
interesting and comprehensive intro- 
duction for anyone contemplating a 
career in any branch of publishing. 


(*) Lutterworth Press 7s. 6d. 
(**) George Harrap 12s. 


Netherton 
member ordained 


Among those ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Worcester at Michaelmas 
was David Tonge, a member of 
Netherton branch. David left his 
native Antigua some 15 years ago and 
settled in Dudley, Worcs., where he 
became actively involved both with 
Toc H and with the Anglican Church. 
In 1963 he was one of three local Toc H 
members to be enrolled as lay readers. 
His first curacy is in Kidderminster, 


picture point 


When Brian Stanhope learned that illness 
would prevent him from paying his annual 
visit to the Blackpool Tower Circus he 
was very upset, because ha has loved the 
circus all his life. Someone knew about 
Toc H and asked for what they thought 
would be impossible. But they did not 
reckon with the kindness of star clown 
Charlie Cairoli who, after Toc H had ax- 
plained the situation, went round to 
Brian's home and spent the afternoon 
with him. Before he laft the clown said. 
“Brian could not come to sea me, so I had 
to come to see him. We're great friends 
now." Photo: Lancs. Evening Post 
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Stallholders in their Romany costumes step out at the North 


Nottingham Toc H gypsy carnival and fair. 


Photo. Guardian Journal. Nottingham 


N Spotlight on 


West Pinchbeck 


LW 


Toc H first came to West Pinchbeck in 1939 
but because of the war did not receive branch 
recognition until 1946. West Pinchbeck is 
situated in the heart of the tulip country of 
South Lincolnshire three miles from Spalding, 
the small market town which has become 
renowned for its bulb growing industry. The 
land is flat for as far as the eye can see in 
every direction and when | say flat, | mean just 
that. Every square yard of earth is used for 
agriculture or its kindred industry, horticulture. 
The days are long and the Fenlanders work 
long and hard. 

At the time when West Pinchbeck branch 
received the Lamp of Maintenance it had as 
its meeting room an old disused bakehouse 
which it continued to use until 1958 when a 
demolition order was served upon it. 

West Pinchbeck is not a village in the 
usually accepted sense, nor is it a hamlet— 
more a scattering of farmsteads and cottages 
spread over a dozen or so square miles 
centred around the church and the occasional 
country pub. Early in the 1930's the local 
Wesleyan Chapel, having given way to a 
better building, had been converted into 
two dwelling houses only to suffer the same 
fate as the Toc H bakehouse and became 
derelict under the threat of the bull-dozer. 

“If only we can get the demolition order 
removed, this can be made into a good home 
for the branch” —this was the opinion of the 
more enthusiastic branch members. Get the 
local councillors interested and then set 
out to woo the powers that be in such 
matters. Get the local builders’ merchants 
interested and get some plans drawn up. 

Taking the proverbial bull by its horns, the 
old property was bought for £50, the total 
assets of the branch at that time being but a 
similar amount in shillings plus the courage to 
see it through. Local firms supplied 
materials at cost and for six months every 
spare hour was put to good use, weekend 
and evening, to complete “the good thing 
thus begun with gallant and high-hearted 
happiness’. The younger element in the 
village became interested—and involved. 

The transformation complete, Toc H had 


John Orange 
Point Three Correspondent 


found a new home ; so too had the local Over 
60's Club. Two or three years later, the Youth 
Club too were on the look out for new 
premises. By a small majority vote it was 
decided to offer the upper half of the Toc H 
room and with much trepidation from the 
remainder who criticised the move as a mad 
scheme, everyone waited for the place to be 
torn apart. 

The outcome of this bold decision was 
twofold. Firstly, it was now possible for a 
grant to be obtained to carry out necessary 
work which included the strengthening of the 
upper floor and making general improvements. 
Secondly, and more important, the Youth 
Club members became actively interested in 
Toc H. Today, with a membership of about 
twenty, fifty per cent aged between 16 - 26 
years, the branch is unique inasmuch that age 
is being replaced by youth. 

In the sparsely populated areas of Fenland 
Lincolnshire we do not have many of the 
problems of the larger towns: immigration 
into this part of rural England is non- 
existent but the well tried jobs at which Toc H 
has become adept in the past still form the 
main part of local activities: the nearby 
Hovenden House Cheshire Home seeks 
practical help when major decoration prob- 
lems arise; the usual services to the elderly 
citizens are carried out in the time-honoured 
way which includes treats, outings and wood- 
chopping sessions. The pride and joy of the 
branch is the instigating and operating of the 
“Lifebelt Scheme” similar to the “Fish 
Scheme” known in other areas whereby the 
elderly people requiring emergency services 
can obtain these by displaying a lifebelt symbol 
in the window as a sort of S.O.S. system. 
This has proved effective on two occasions. 

The publicity highlight of the year is the 
Spalding Tulip Parade in which a decorated 
float designed and constructed by West 
Pinchbeck branch is entered by South Lincs. 
Joint District. In this as in everything they 
attempt, a whole lot of team work is involved 
but this comes second nature to the lads of 
West Pinchbeck somewhere in the heart of 
unspoilt Fenlandia. 
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“Forward into the seventies” 


What a worried lot Budleigh Salterton 
branch are! “Forward into the 70's 
may expound some far reaching ideas 
—but would they wark? Even more 
doubtful, would they ever reach the 
position where they became a workable 
proposition—like many of the far- 
reaching ideas designed to drag Toc H 
into the second half of the century? 
HO may be the sheet anchor, but I 
suspect there are too many sheet 
anchors in the Movement to allow for 
such revolutionary progress. So much 
worry and concern shows, once 
again, an alarming lack of faith—this 
is the real cause for concern. 

The so-called “confrontation with 
society” is with us, or should be, in 
every sphere of our activity, so why not 
in that area of life which is responsible 
for the many policies directly affecting 
the lives of people—the political ? 

The defamation of the “good name of 
Toc H“ presupposes that we have 
one in the first place—a good name for 


what? Worry and concern for our- 
selves and our good name? | 
sincerely hope notl 

Bill Bains Sunderland 


it was interesting to read in September 
the letter from Budleigh Salterton 
branch, if only to note that the basic 
attitude of this branch is the same as 
that of many now defunct branches in 
this Area—Please let us define Toc H 
in our own way, and leave us to 
decide what is best for ourselves, 
especially when it comes to that 
earthy matter of cash. 

| maintain that it is precisely this 
attitude that has led Toc H as a 
Movement to its present position. For 
years | endeavoured to persuade 
branches to denude themselves of all 
but the absolute minimum of their 
monies and send it to HO. Time and 
time again balance sheets showed 
terrific amounts being raised for outside 
causes, and only the smallest sums 
being allocated to the Family Purse. 
One's interest in Toc H was continually 


ee 


Letters are welco 
reserve 
permits. 


med. But the Editor 
s the right to use extracts as space 
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bedevilled by the annual cry from HO 
for more money, and so eventually 
there was the inevitable decline | in 
members and branches. No, Budleigh 
Salterton, you cannot separate your- 
selves from the earth by keeping your 
heads in the clouds. 

I am no longer active in the Move- 
ment but from the touch lines | watch 
with interest its development, and as ] 
see things, it is beginning to emerge 
that what the old American song says 
is true: “Praise the Lord, but pass the 
ammunition, and we'll all remain free”. 
I'm sure there is good professional 
leadership at the top which, given the 
tools, could help the whole Movement 
to finish the job. From the South 
West's old sweat... 


Fim Symons Plymstock 


Unique? 

No, the case mentioned in the Sept- 
ember issue is not unique. About 
1963 a husband and wife joined 
Banbury branch—Elsie and Jim Miles. 
They go to Hayling Island each year for 
a holiday and through the church met 
a Toc H member who invited them to 
a meeting of the men's branch there. 
Elsie was honoured by being asked to 
take Light, the first woman to do so at 
that branch. 


Gladys Burt Banbury 
Wear your badge 
How many of us are really con- 


scientious about wearing our attractive 
badges? How often do we hear at a 
Festival, “I forgot to put on my badge” ? 
How many interesting Toc H contacts 
in our journeyings and holidays do we 
miss through lack of this small mark 
of identification? Do we not miss out 
too on possible contacts with folk who 
do not know Toc H ? 

Personally | find that my Women’s 
Association badge can be worn quite 
satisfactorily with most costume 


jewelry—and often admiration of the. 


jewelry leads to enquiry about the 
badge. Admittedly in our busy lives 


we find it rather fiddling to transfer th 
badge from one garment to anoth 
Dare | suggest that when buying a ab 
coat, or suit, we splash an extra 15 id 
and so have a badge in sity when we 
change from one garment to another? 
Could not our leaders at various 
levels run a “Wear your badge” 
campaign to encourage a pride in 
demonstrating at all times that we 
belong to a wonderful Movement? 


(L was 
Lockie” Lockwood Leicester 


Christmas gift 


In the June issue of Point Three there 
appeared a request under the heading, 
PLEASE CONCENTRATE, | sincerely 
hope every branch reads this, and acts. 

There seems to me an astonishing 
lack of faith amongst members of our 
Christian Movement. Many branches 
and Districts sit on cash in their bank 
and deposit accounts. For what 
purpose? Many may have in mind a 
project at Christmas, or next summer, 
and we can hear the busy little bees 
saying “We must have this: we must 
have that”. 

Here is our Movement with many 
demands on the Family Purse, and 
what do we do about it? We budget 
for a few shillings per member, and 
when that is sent to the Family Purse 
we all sit back and think what great 
chaps we are. Are we? It's the little 
extra that counts, and | suggest that 
every man and woman in our Move- 
ment gives their treasurer the madest 
sum of two shillings to send to the 
Family Purse as a Christmas gift. 


John Forbes Rye 


Tut Tut! 


“The male and female branches 
of Toc H in Hampden Park are 
getting together for a joint 
effort...” 

From the “Eastbourne Herald”. 
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ROSEACRE ROSES are shown at Royal 
Horticultural Halls in London and at the 
nursery at Bedmond, Hemel Hempstead. 
For Toc H members and friends reductions up 
to 124% from list prices, and profits to Family 
Purse. Delivery November-March. Send 
s.a.e. for particulars and show lists, or 1s. for 
colour catalogue: W. E. Bruton, FRHS, 84 
Monks Lane, Newbury, Berks. 


RAISE FUNDS QUICKLY, EASILY. 
Superb ball-pens, combs, brushes, etc., 
gold-stamped branch name. Details: Northern 
Novelties, Bradford 2. 


GIFT TO FAMILY PURSE at low cost, 
through the Toc H stamp appeal. Send used 
stamps from home and overseas, and dis- 
carded collections, to Charles Wake, 7 
Leyburn Grove, Paignton, Devon. This year 
the appeal has raised £300 for the Family 
Purse | 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Small advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the month 
The charge is 6d. a word (minimum 6s.). 
Magazine, Toc H, 4! Trinity Square, London, EC3N 4DJ. (01-709 0472) 
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BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
Toc H parties and indi- 
vidual visitors to this 
lovely old city. Within 
easy reach of other 
famous cities of art, and 
of coast. Good food 
and comfortable accom- 
A modation in friendly 
Pleasant restaurant, bar and 
lounge. Parking. English spoken. Strongly 
recommended. Write for brochure and terms 
to Mr. Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS, 
Baliestraat 1, Bruges, Belgium. 


STOWE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
SERVICES, Buckingham, is having an all 
out drive to equip pensioners with adequate 
heating. A contribution of Green Shield 
stamps, Pink stamps, cigarette coupons, 
etc., however small, would be greatly 
appreciated. Further details of the scheme 
from Richard Theobald at the above address 
or via Buckingham Toc H. 


next month in point three... 


The “breaking new ground” series features 
Prideaux House, Hackney. 


Seasonal poems by Tubby and by Keith Rea. 


Brian Dickson writes about the joys of the 


long distance walker. 


Reports and pictures from this year’s Central 


Council meeting. 


Together with the third of John Jones’ 
articles and, of course, news and photos of 
Toc H around the country. 


all in the December issue of point three 


OIMEBODY 
OUGHT 

TO DO 
SOMETHING 
ABOUT 


This is the provocative opening sentence of a new illustrated 
two colour leaflet specially designed to explain the Toc H 
Movement and its objectives to those who have just a minute to 
spare. Essential for branch and group extension and publicity 
campaigns. Ideal to pass on to casual enquirers or to distribute 
during guest nights and public exhibitions. 


Minimum order: 50 copies for 4s (20p) plus P & P 


Available from: 


Toc H Publications, 15 Trinity Square, London EC3N 4BS 


